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thirty shillings a week, so he could afford a small luxury
like a cab now and then. It was three o'clock when he
reached Mrs. Hornabrook's, whose house was the replica of
every other house in the street, and whose street was not to
be distinguished, save by the name upon it, from most of
the streets running off Stockport Road. The cabman
dumped Theo's leather trunk on the yellow-stoned docrstep
and drove off, leaving him with a feeling of being at last,
alone and unfriended, committed to the adventure of life.

Mrs. Hornabrook was a widow of sixty whose daughter
worked in the dress-making department of a great Man-
chester shop. She was never without a lodger, and hoped,
for the rest, that the sixpence a week she was paying to an
insurance company would somehow see her through when
she " realised her policy/' If things were bad at 92 Hardi-
man Street, Mrs. Hornabrook would put all right with her
Pisgah vision : " Don't worrit. There'll be nothing to worrit
about when I realise my policy/'

When she appeared in answer to Theo's timid knock,
she looked the negation of all worriting. She was short and
broad and rosy, with a tendency to gasp and put her hand
to her side. She held out her hand and grasped his. " Tha'll
be t'parson's lad," she said. " Come in.. Ah've got a fire
for thee, an' tha looks fair clemmed."

Theo left his trunk in the narrow oil-clothed passage,
and followed her down it to the back room. It was a dark
little room, for end-to-end with the short back-gardens of
Hardiman Street were the equally short back-gardens of
Palmerston Street whose houses shut out the day. But Theo,
standing irresolutely within the door, felt that this was a
snug enough place and that Mr. Burnside might have done
worse for him. In the black-leaded fireplace a fire was
burning, and Mrs. Hornabrook, kneeling to 'poke this
unnecessarily, looked over her shoulder to say: "Sit thee
dahn, lad, and tak off thy coat." She added with a smile:
" Why, tha's nobbut a boy. Surely tha's not goin' to preach
t'Gospel ? "

Slightly nettled by this, Theo made no answer, but dropped
his large ulster on to the back of a chair and himself sat in it.
He looked about him and noted that on either side of the fire-
place was a cupboard with shelves above it behind glass doors.
The shelves were cluttered with crockery. When the right
time came, he would ask Mrs. Hornabrook to remove all that,